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" rpHE true poet is ever, as of old, the Seer ; whose eye 
X has been gifted to discern the godlike Mystery of 
God's Universe, and to decipher some new lines of the 
Celestial Writing." So Carlyle teaches. Deeply im-' 
planted in the heart of man is that^6re religieux which 
^ ever impels the creature to seek to understand, so far 

^;f as may be, and to be united to its Creator. Lessing 

has laid noble stressf upon the glory of the constant 
strife and straining to pierce through mystery to some 
glimpse, at least, of divine truth ; and a divinely created 
unrest and longing urge men to ceaseless eflfort to attain 
to some solution of those lofty and diflScult problems 
which surround man's life in Time ; a life with the 
awful portent of death standingj like a dark shadow, 
between the soul and that supreme knowledge which 
lies hidden '* behind the veil, behind the veil." Stag- 
nation of effort and inquiry is spiritual death in a world 
which suggests so many and solves so few of its own 
mysteries. Those " obstinate questionings " which never 
cease to haunt the thought, which yet can never exhaust 
an infinite subject, compel a militant yearning toward 
that supernatural light and love which may, at length, 
be felt, but never can be seen. There are souls that 
never can be taught by any theology to believe anything 
un-divine of God ; and such " swift souls, that yearn 
for light," will and must image to themselves God as 
something far greater and tenderer and nobler than 
anything that is conceived or taught by any popular 
theology. 

It is natural for man, in his sore need, to turn first 
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6 POETS AS THEOLOGIANS. 

for help to his fellow-creatures. He looks around before 
he looks upward. To whom, in this world, can man 
turn for help and guidance in his spiritual struggle ? 
Although with very different pretensions, for the one 
claims infallibility, while the other teaches without 
dogmatism, twQ guides seem to offer themselves as helps 
to resolve the doubts and to soothe the sorrows of 
burdened human hearts. These two guides are— the 
Poet and the Priest. Our present object is to try to 
compare the poet and the priest as spiritual teachers. 

Steeple and spire soar to heaven, with perhaps a not 
unwarranted, nay, with an even picturesque pretension 
to point the way to the skies 5 and the clerical surplice 
would seem to deck a white-souled minister of the awful 
and yet attractive mysteries of the Unseen Powers; 
while, never obtrusive, but modestly retiring, and to be 
sought out, stand, in their lovely singing robes, those 
great poets who, without human stamp or hall-mark, are 
yet really gifted with "the vision and the faculty 
divine." "Silent the graves below, silent the stars 
above ; " and the insatiate yearning of the ardent soul 
which is discontented in the absence of its natural alliance 
with the divine, may find, at length, after due and pain- 
ful trial, that more help is to be gained from the poets 
that sing than from the priests who intone. 

• Of the great poets it may be said that all have faith, 
and are believers in the eternally divine ; and they 
speak with perfect freedom, being, indeed, answerable 
only to their conscience and their God. Of their 
service it may with truth be said, that it is a service of 
" perfect freedom." 

Upon the lowly layman presses all the sadness of the 
burden and the mystery of this seeming-unintelligible 
world. He knows that he must pass through toil and 
storm before he can seem to reach a purer air, but he 
does not shun the toil or dread the storm. The cleric, 
on the other hand, is, ex officio, a steward of those divine 
mysteries which have ceased to be mysteries to him. 
To him every doubt must be made clear, dissolved in 
the starry radiance of a heavenly light, vouchsafed 
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specially to the priesthood. That being so, there is 
something a little wonderful in his reticence, or his con- 
fusion, or his inability to resolve doubt, or to answer 
. question. He will share little of his specially granted 
light with laymen. If the Churches were equal to their 
high task, there would be nothing of the doubt and the 
denial now so prevalent among even thoughtful men. 
When interrogated, the priests reply either with fluent 
commonplace, or, at times, with wavering imbecility. 
" Is there no pity sitting in the clouds ? " They answer 
yes and no. The Church can only teach — this or that : 
the Church can only preach — so and so. They teply 
but seldom \<rith vital sincerity, or answer with clear 
response. They denounce woe and threaten wrath ; 
but never rise to the altitude of a noble conception of 
the wisdom and mercy of a Deity who has Created man 
as he is, and who has evolved the life of man as a 
thought of God. Only an enthusiasm of conviction in 
things di^one can warrant a man in undertaking the 
priestly ofiice; but this enthusiasm is too commonly 
wanting in the clergy : and this want of theirs contrasts 
forcibly with the heroic passion with which poets sing 
sublimely their lofty conviction of the greatness and 
goodness of their God. 

The clergy, speaking generally, cannot be compared 
with lawyers or doctors for intellect, for thorough mentat 
training, or for knowledge of human life, of human 
character, or of human weakness. Their want of sym- 
pathy is often want of comprehension. The facts of 
life, and the abysmal depths of personality are known 
to the poet, but not to the priest. The priest does not 
admit it to himself, still less to others ; nay, he does 
not even see that his God is a fiend ; and, often, a very 
silly and contemptible fiend. Wie JEiner ist, so ist sein 
Gott, The priest's conceptions of a Deity are commonly 
ignoble and mean. Into the sins and sorrows, the 
troubles and temptations of humanity, he can scarcely 
enter. Man is full of weakness within, and is sur- 
rounded by temptations without him. None is perfect ; 
no, not one. He wills that it should be so. Surely 
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He made us, and not we ourselves ; and we are born 
in sin and shapen in iniquity. He could, if it had 
pleased Him, have created man like unto the good 
angels, without error, without sin. If we are the infirm 
and erring creatures that we are, surely it is His will 
that we should be so. 

" But you, gods, will give ns 
Some faults to make us men." 

Hence the infinite pity and mercy (which latter is also 
justice) declaried unto mankind in Holy Writ. But 
the priest is not touched with much commiseration. 
When he speaks of "judgment," he means condemna- 
tion. It seems impossible for him to represent at all 
worthily the infinitude of Divine mercy, the plenitude 
of Divine tenderness. He has but a show of good things 
to come, and not the very image of the things ; hence 
he fails to link men to God by trust and hope and love. 
The cleric does not sympathize with honest doubt, or 
feel for ardent yearning. He can, when ground, repeat 
a few mechanical tunes, like a barrel-organ; he cites 
only a few texts which may, or may not, meet the 
trouble of the mind. He has but an obscure perception 
of the mystery and infinitude of Divine love. 

If you ask the cleric whether man may rely upon the 
promises of answer to prayer, he replies evasively. 
Afraid of compromising himself, he answers feebly, that 
those w^ho pray, either for body or for soul, may get 
general good ; and that, in answer to prayer, there may 
be placed to our credit some intangible good in an 
invisible account which we shall never see while we 
abide in Time. His vague answers drive the weary- 
soul from priest to poet. He who tries to get light 
and help from a church may piteously and miserably 
fail. The poet feels human needs and apprehends 
divine designs. The priest produces in the mind of the 
earnest seeker depression, doubt, despair. 

Again, the clerical mind fails to comprehend that 
deeply seated, widely spread human frailty — frailty, 
a:nd not depravity — which is implanted in man. The 
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sexual passion is given in such excess that it fills the 
world with sin, and leads, inexorably, in all times, and 
in many lands, to vice, to misery, even to prostitution. 
The priestly mind does not fully recognize that all this 
evil results from instincts, impulses, desires^ — ^half 
physical, half imaginative — -which men and women do 
not themselves generate, but which are put into them 
by some unseen Power. A compass which is placed too 
near a magnet ceases to indicate correctly ; and man, 
when exposed to hot and erring human passion, ceases to 
point skyward. The priest does not allow for tempera- 
ment, heredity, temptation, and necessity, and dares not 
admit a fellow-feeling for frailty. One of the most 
pregnant books that an historian could write would be 
a narrative of the influence of improper females upon 
sacred and profane history. 

Among the Churches, the Church of England, imper- 
fect as it may be, is yet the best. 

In every village throughout our land is placed an 
educated gentleman who represents charity, culture, 
Christianity — the latter, perhaps, as good as may be 
practicably attainable ; and no statesman could devise a 
wiser arrangement. Many of our clergy are decorous, 
zealous, and kindly. Pity only that some of them (all 
weaklings are swept away by any " movement'') should 
lean to the sickly silliness of what Emerson calls a 
" peacock Ritualism ; '' which is, indeed, a mere picking 
up of the rags of Rome. 

The thoughts of men are widened with the progress of 

the suns, and the divine spirit leads them, as spiritual 

culture advances, to higher, and ever higher truth ; but, 

while the laity advances, the clerical profession seems to 

remain stationary. Happily, thQ soul can deal direct 

with its Maker, and need not wait for the expansion of 

the mind of the priest. Surely, to any spiritual nature, 

it would be hell enough to see the source of light, and 

yet to be shut out from full communion with the divine; 

but the priest still leans fondly to that gi-im and fiendish 

hell which, working on the terror and superstition of the 

human mind, furnishes so strong a lever for the priest 

a2 
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to confirm his influence and serve his own temporal 
advantage. No great poet, if we except Dante (of whom 
more hereafter), can share the priestly doctrine of a most 
revolting and godless hell. And this priest-born con- 
ception of a hell, the offspring of the Church of Kome, 
and the mainstay of the influence of the priest, seems, if 
we try to analyze it, to amount to this : a human being, 
after death, changed presumably into some kind of 
what is technically termed a " glorified '' body, which 
" glorified " body shall closely resemble a human body 
as regards sensitiveness to pain, is to be kept alive for 
ever in order that it may be ceaselessly burned in a 
strong agony of fire which would be merciful enough 
speedily to destroy life in a merely human body. An 
inquisitor would thus be more pitiful than God. The 
priest prolongs life and sentience to infinity, in order 
that unspeakable anguish may never stop for an instant 
during eternity. That seems to be what we can make 
of the comriion priestly idea of hell ; an idea so useful 
to the priest, so deadly to the soul of man. An error 
of opinion will incur this most dreadful vengeance ; and 
yet men are told to love that God who — as they are 
also told — ^invented such fiendish torment. Honour to 
Frederick Denison Maurice, who, as priest, first dared 
openly, in God's name, to deny the existence of such 
aheU! 

The hero-victim of Tennyson's " Despair/' says — 

*• And wo broke away from the Christ, our human brother and 

friend, 
For He spoke, or it seemed that He spoke, of a hell without 

help, without end. 
When you bawled the dark side of your faith, and a God of 

eternal rage, 
Till you flung us back on ourselves, and the human heart, and 

the age." 

This wretched man is the type of many a soul driven to 
denial by priestly blasphemy of God. The priest is the 
estranger, and the poet is the solacer who returns from 
the Church to the Christ. 

The Psalms, be they the work of one or of more 
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divipely and specially inspired poets — all's one for that 
— are yet the work of a poet, or poets who were taught 
to feel at once the sadness of human needs, and the 
splendour of divine designs toward human sorrow and 
suffering. The Psalms tell us, amid so many other 
things, of a loving God,' " who forgiveth all thy sin, and 
healeth all thine infirmities ; " of a God who is merciful to 
the creature He has made so weak and erring, " like as 
a father pitieth his own children, even so is the Lord 
merciful unto them that fear Him.'* We are taught of 
our Father in heaven that " He knoweth whereof we are 
made ; He remembereth that we are but dust." Of Him 
it is sung, "Look how wide also the east is from the 
west : so far hath He set our sins from us." Of His 
divine pity we are told that "foolish men are plagued for 
their offences, and because of their wickedness;" but that, 
when even such men " cry unto the Lord in their trouble, 
He delivereth them out of their distress." We hear 
further, that to receive the cup of his salvation (i.e. 
health of soul) is the only reward that man need give to 
God for the benefits that God hath bestowed on man ; 
and we are bidden to, Kejoice in His holy name. Apart 
from their communication of infinite pity and love and 
justice, we may well thank Heaven for the human 
element — that element which renders them so comfort- 
able to us — in those divinely begotten Psalms. 

If the layman, .exalted to enthusiasm by the beauty 
and the mercy of these Psalms, should consult the cleric 
about them, the trumpet gives forth a singularly uncer- 
tain sound. The inquiring layman will be told, " Oh 
yes, certainly ; by aU means ; they are inspired, they 
are revelation. Assuredly, you may trust them and 
believe in them. Still, you must be careful. You must 
not expect too much — especially as regards the promises. 
You may not find these exactly performed ; at least, not 
in your sense. You must expect some disappointment. 
You must not take them literally, as they stand." If 
you ask whether you may trust generally the promises 
of revelation, you are answered by the priest — not by 
the poet — with high uncertainty. He is evidently 
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embarrassed by the question, and is afraid that the event 
may faUify any assurance or prediction of his. He wiU 
not risk committing himself. A steward of the mys- 
teries is sometimes as little helpful to others — or to 
himself — as is the steward of a ship, who himself suffers 
from sea-sickness. The cleric says that our experience 
is, that God acts, not in accordance with the revealed 
"Word, but by some ill-understood law. The jmaterialist 
says plainly, that prayer produces no result because 
there exists no Being to whom we can pray. The clergy 
tend to assert the materialist's doctrine of a blind, ruth- 
less law, plus a Deity helpless and hopeless, who is 
entangled and hampered by laws which He did not 
enact, which He cannot even comprehend, and certainly 
cannot control or evade. " Are God and Nature, then, at 
strife ? " Christianity seems to mean the government 
of the world by Divine Will, and not by blind Nemesis, 
or inexorable law ; and furthermore, men are taught by 
it to place their trust in the promises of revelation. 
Unconsciously, the priest teaches the reverse of this 
divine theory. Nothing on earth falls so short of its 
ideal as does the priesthood ; and this, possibly, because 
that ideal is so high. It is the diviner mind of the poet 
which comprehends man, as he is designed by his 
Maker; and apprehends the Being who has designed 
such a wondrous, many-sided creature in the image of 
Himself. 

Such an essay as the present cannot hope to be 
exhaustive. It can only aspire to be suggestive. We 
must, perforce, limit our examination to post-Christian 
poets and dramatists ; nor can we stop to cite many of 
the writers whose works would support our argument. 
We can borrow from only a few poets ; we must restrict 
ourselves to a few quotations. Leaving much uncited 
and unnoticed, we may yet hope that our references, if 
by no means complete, may yet be sufficient. All the 
greatest poets are full of faith, and their work is instinct 
with that divine essence to which they owe their divine 
power. We may even dare to say that great poets are 
specially dear to that God who is the Giver of all good 
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and perfect gifts, the Father of all light. To great poets 
God yields His confidence ; to them He confides, the 
truth which He wishes to have taught to man. The 
poets are God's best interpreters; and their reverence 
for task and taskmaster is in proportion to their power 
to apprehend divinity. The poets have real reverence, 
holy awe — but are never subjected to base personal fear. 
They are sublimed to ecstasy when they reveal to us the 
vast designs of heavenly wisdom and mercy. The poet 
makes the Divine comprehensible to our highest reason, 
and brings divine ideas within the grasp of the loftiest 
reaches of our souls. The poet sees that Christianity 
itself is but a means to an end — that end being the 
spiritual fusion of creature with Creator; the union 
between the human and divine, between the infinite and 
the finite. In the poet we find nothing of the insolence 
of pretension, of the barrenness of dogma, of sacerdotal 
silliness, or of priestly poverty of thought. The poet is 
rapt to an altitude of spiritual elevation which enables 
him to breathe freely in that fine air in which the loftiest 
of divine mysteries exist. His is a human-hearted in- 
spiration; the same in kind, if not wholly in degree, 
as that which we find in the Psalms. Never yet has 
practical Christianity been adequately tried in dealings 
between man and man. It were a better world if such 
a trial could be broadly made ; but there the priest does 
not help, and the poet alone preaches — 

** Spirits are not finely touched 
But to fine issues." 

First of all the poets, we wUl turn to the greatest of 
all the poets, and see what Shakspeare has to teach of 
pure theology ; nor need we be deterred by the circum- 
stance that Shakspeare is so supreme as dramatist. 
Behind the theatre-poet stands the abstract poet. He 
had, indeed, to contend with one special difficulty. It 
was nearly impossible to him to conceive and create 
characters which should be fitly suited to express his 
own ideas and images. How draw dramatically con- 
ceived characters which should suitably be a medium for 
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conveying the very loftiest thought, the very highest 
range of imagination to which a human mind has ever 
attained ? To get this feat suitably performed, Shak- 
speare should have drawn himself as a dramatic character ; 
and he has, as I maintain, to a great extent done so. 
His noblest imaginings often over-inform and overflow 
the human limitations of characters through which he 
had to speak such high and abstract things. Shakspeare 
often for a moment forgets his "character" and speaks 
in his own person. The mask of the dramatist falls oflF, 
and you stand face to face and eye to eye with Shuk- 
speare himself. We need not fear that Shakspeare as a 
dramatist will hide from us the views of Shakspeare as a 
man and as a poet. 

He is sometimes undramatic in the wealth and glory 
of abstract speeches which he entrusts for delivery to an 
inferior character. Take one instance of this truth. The 
young reprobate, Claudio, whom youthful passion had 
impelled to sweet sin with Madam Julietta, could not 
have conceived the images, or employed the language, 
of the following passage. No natural dread of death to 
youth could have inspired or sublimed Claudio to say — 






Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
Id thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thought 
Imagine howling ; — 'tis too horrible ! " 

Let US take a few more abstract thoughts and images 
in which we certainly hear the voice of Shakspeare him- 
self : 

" Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves." 

" Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once. 
And He that might the vantage best have took. 
Found out the remedy." 
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" But lest you do repent. 
As tHat the sin hath bronght you to the shame ; 
Which sorrow is always toward ourselves, not heaven, 
Showing we would not spare heaven as we love it. 
But as we stand in fear." 



'* Our oompeird sins 
Stand more for number than for aooompt. 



It is noteworthy, though natural, that a play like 
" Measure for Measure," one written on a loftier theme, 
contains much more theology than does a merely human 
comedy, like the " Merry Wives of Windsor." 

** That life is better life, past fearing death. 
Than that which lives to fear." 

*' They say, best men are moulded out of faults ; 
And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad." 

** Thou art said to have a stubborn soul. 
That apprehends no further than this world. 
And squarest thy life according." 

Shakspeare always apprehended much further than 
this world; and in his grave nobleness of soul seems 
ever to be more than half in heaven. Even in the stress 
and strain of furious action, of maddened passion, he 
always shows an enskyed thought which makes Divinity 
the background and the heaven alike of heroism as of 
villany. The great problems of life and death, of life 
after death, ever shine through Shakspeare's delineations 
of human deeds, sujflferings, sins, sorrows. He is fasci- 
nated by the awful mystery of death, but his imagination 
soars above the dark valley, and rises to those fair fields 
to which God Himself is sun and moon. The dawn- 
doomed phantoms of the priest fade and disappear before 
the daylight of the noble poet's conceptions. He has 
Ernst ohne Trockenheit ; he can be serious without being 
dull :— 

" We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep." 

This little passage is a text for a thousand poet 
sermons. 
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" Prayer, 
Which pierces so, that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults." 

" By penitence the Eternal's wrath's appeased." 

When Portia speaks so divinely of mercy, we feel that 
the poet feels that divine justice and mercy are one : — 

'* He is the highest, and most human, too." 

Offree-wm.SKak8pearosays- 

« The fated sky 
Gives us free scope . . ." 

When Posthumous is waiting for execution, he cries — 

" I tell thee, fellow, there are none want eyes to direct them the 
way I am going but such as wink and will not use them." 



There's a divinity 'that shapes our ends. 
Bough hew them how we will." 



His moral grandeur is sublime :— 

" There is special Providence in the fall of a sparrow. If it be 
now, 'tis not to come ; if it be not to come, it will be now. The 
readiness is all." 

And yet Shakspeare is not one of those who 

'* Take upon's the mystery of things. 
As if we were God's spies." 

The pagan, Volumnia, speaks of those 

" Mysteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know." 

An imperial heathen thinks — 



" Of all the wonders that I yet have heard. 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear. 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
"Will come when it will come." 

Shakspeare is, indeed, almost 



<c 



To us the imagined voice of God himself; 
The very opener and intelligencer 
Between the grace, the sanctities of heaven 
And our dull workings." 
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How nobly both Richmond and Henry V. pray to the 
God of battles ! Macbeth feels — 

'* But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, . 
We 'Id jump the life to come." 

*' Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, 
Yet graoe must still look so." 

With most loving and reverent awe, the poet speaks 
of 

•'Those holy fields. 
Over whose acres walk'd those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were naiFd 
For our advantage on the bitter cross." 

Here he reminds us of his contemporary, Samuel 
Daniel, who dares to term the Lord 

" The first true gentleman that ever breathed." 

So many and so heavy- are to many the sorrows of 
life, that, but for the Hamlet doubt of what dreams may 
come in that sleep of death, the earth would probably be 
strewn with suicides. Faith and fear work together to 
retain men in the sadness of a life which seems, some- 
times, too hard for human endurance. Our sorrows 
teach us that we are men, and when we feel our man- 
hood we long for God. Ours is a reUgion of sorrow, 
which makes of this world a training-place for spirits. 

" Whereto serves mercy 
But to confront the visage of offence ? 
And what's in prayer but this two-fold force. 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 
Or pardon'd being down ? " 



*' May one be pardon'd and retain the offence ? 
In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence's gilded hand maj shove by justice. 
And oft 'tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law ; but 'tis not so above : 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature, and we ourselves compeird 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults 
To give in evidence." 

" This sorrow's heavenly ; 
It strikes where it doth love." 
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Shakspeare also recognizes that 

*' Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds.^ 

And he further says — 

*' What he cannot help in his nature. 
You account a vice in him." 

Even Shakspeare's great crimiDals are conscious of a 
Divinity, at which they mock. lago's powerful though 
daemonic intellect has some dim sense of lofty things ; 
alid the great materialist Kichard says — 

•' And thus I clothe my naked villainy 
"With old, odd ends, stolen out of holy writ ; 
And seem a saint when most I play the devil." 

Even through the mockery of evil action, Kichard's 
cynical unbelief feels some touch of recognition of an 
unseen Power which sits above the clouds. 

A little book has been •published, called " Bible 
Truths with Shaksperian Parallels," which shows con- 
clusively how deeply acquainted Shakspeare was with 
Holy Writ. Indeed, all Shakspeare's writings are subtly 
interfused with the glory and the beauty of what may 
be called divine theology. His morality is that of the 
Bible. He knew alike the problems of life, the facts of 
life, and the divine idea which underlies and surrounds 
and survives human life. He can always 

" Sit in the centre, and enjoy sweet light:" 

and, in the highest spiritual meaning and essence, our 
Shakspeare is thoroughly, is divinely Protestant. He 
pierces to the directest relations and dealings between 
the soul and its Creator. His lofty faith rests upon the 
revelation of Holy Writ, and the direct intuitive impact 
of the Holy Spirit upon the soul of man. No black 
shadow of the priest interposes between Shakspeare and 
his God. " Protestantism has literature." Goethe is as 
much a Protestant as Shakspeare. Nay, all those poets 
whom we are considering, at present, for the sake of 
their theology, are — Dante excepted — Protestants. 
Shakspeare, Goethe, Milton, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
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Tennyson, Browning, Mrs. Browning, are all products 
and exemplars of that Reformation which means, in its 
very essence, a return of the noblest men and nations 
from the Church of Rome to Christianity. From the 
Church of Rome of the Renaissance, and of the counter- 
Reformation, a Church presided over fitly by such 
pontiffs as Alexander VI. and Sixtus IV., best men 
turned back indignantly to the apostles. 

From England we pass to Germany. From Stratford 
we turn to Weimar. We take next the man who, after 
—-distinctly after — Shakspeare, is, perhaps, the greatest 
of the moderns. We must briefly consider the theology 
of the poet who could penetrate into the Sanctuary of 
Sorrow, who taught men to revere and to renounce. 
Eckermann says of his hero — 

" Enemies have often accused him of having no faith. He had 
not their faith, because it was too mean and petty for him. Had 
he tried to explain to them his own faith, they would have been 
astonished, but would not have been capable of understanding him. 
.... Goethe, however, was far from believing that he could com- 
prehend the Supreme Being as He is. All Goethe's written and 
oral declarations tend to show that he held the Supreme Being to 
be inscrutable ; and believed that man could only attain to hints 
and glimpses of Him." 

Here we may add, that Goethe held such hints and 
glimpses to be sufficient to guide life and work, and to 
secure a full trust in immortality. The service into 
which Goethe entered was perfect freedom. He is 
always serene in his supreme, high, and heavenly con- 
victions. "So soon," he says, "as we can grasp the 
pure doctrine, and the love of Christ, until they become 
convictions alive in us, we feel ourselves as men, great 
and free." Again — 

" When a man is seventy-five years old, he must of necessity 
often think about death. This thought finds me in perfect peace, 
because I am firmly convinced that our souls are indestructible 
in essence, and progress from eternity to eternity ; like the sun, 
which, to our human eyes, only seems to set, but never really 
disappears, and never ceases to give out light." 

*' In religious matters, as in scientific and political things, I felt 
it all important that I should never fei^n ; and that I should have 
the couiage to express that which I really felt.'*j 
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This high courage Goethe emphatically had. He says, 
on another occasion — 

" There is very muob that is stupid in the dogmas of the Church. 
But the Churoh desires to rule, and to that end must have a dull 
people, that bows, and is willing to be ruled. The highly paid 
clergy of high rank fear nothing more than the enlightenment of 
the masses. So long as ever possible they withheld the Bible from 

the people 

I believed in God, in nature, and in the triumph of good over evil; 
but these beliefs of mine were not enough for the pious world. 
They required that I should also believe that three are One, 
and that One is tbree ; but such a creed did not accord with the 
sincerity of my soul, nor could I see that such a belief would have 

been in any way helpful to me 

We do not realize what a debt of gratitude we owe to Luther, and 
to the Beformation in general ; they freed us from the chains of 
spiritual narrowness, and enabled us, as a result of enlarged culture, 
to return to the source, and to comprehend Christianity in its 
purity. We have gained courage to stand firmly upon Gk)d*s earth, 
and to TeoognizQ our God-given human nature. Let spiritual de- 
velopment progress as it may, let science grow in ever broader and 
deeper extension, and let the spirit of man enlarge itself as much 
as it can, none of these things will ever rise above the glory and 
moral greatness of Christianity, as that is revealed to man in the 
Evangels." 

In so short an essay, we must lay most stress upon 
that great and noble doctrine which Goethe so eflfectually 
and specially taught and showed in his Faust. 

That doctrine is, that the God who made all things, 
visible and invisible, without whom is nothing that is 
made, also made evil ; that He uses evil for the ultimate 
purposes of divinity and for the victory of good. 

** I believe in the triumph of good over evil." 

The same doctrine has been shadowed forth by other 
poets. Thus Milton : — 

"Now, believe 
That He, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance." 

While Shakspeare exclaims — 

" God Almighty I 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out.*' 
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And again he says — 

" Let's write good angel on the deviFB horn ; 
'Tis not the devirs crest." 

Pfleiderer, in prose — ^probably a disciple of Goethe- 



tells us that " aU the wonderful ways and leadings of 
the world's history, not excepting even the sin and 
errors of men, must at last serve as means of promoting 
the plan of salvation projected by Divine love and 
wisdom," 

Still, it is the. name of Goethe which is most in- 
separably connected with the great truth that he has 
exemplified in action. Goethe had passed through 
doubt, and even through some, at least, of the spiritual 
temptations of Faust himself. He had known well 
all those ** obstinate questionings " which lead to the 
mighty answer of the " Everlasting Yea." He had cried 
out in anguish — 

" Maj'st ask thy priests, and sages all, 
Their answer seems like mockery to fall 
Upon the asker's ear." 

But he got an answer, though not from priest or sage, 
and he pictures his fiend as — 

** Part of the Power that would 
Ever scheme ill, while ever working good ; " 

as the " spirit that evermore denies ; " and Goethe 
compels Mephisto to admit — 

** Trust one of us, creation's all 
Is made but for a Ood alone." 

Goethe tells us, through his angels, that 

" The man that ever strives and strains, 
That man we can redeem." 

To the fiend, Faust says — 
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And so, your devil's fist, in rage, 
Tou clench, with unavailing spite ; 
Fruitless and hopeless war to wage 
Against the source of life and ligtit" 
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Here I may venture to borrow a passage. It is 
written that 

" Through the whole tragedy of Faust shines a deep and dis- 
tinctive doctrine which Goethe firmly held — I mean, his belief in 
the ultimate supremacy of Good. He did not believe in Ormuzd 
and Ahrimanes, in two equally powerful potentates, two spirits of 
the same might — one good, one evil — between which the ultimate 
issue of the perpetual struggle is uncertain. Goethe believed 
supremely in the entire supremacy of God : he held that the shows 
of evil do but subserve the higher purposes of divine beneficence. 
The spirit that always wills, and always works for evil, is, as 
Goethe teacheis, always guided and moulded by a Supreme Power, 
so that its strivings for evil are mainly futile ; and rough-hewn to 
harm are, nevertheless, ultimately shaped by God to good. Thus, 
the seeming victory of Mephistopheles is barren after all. Gretchen 
and Faust appear to be, but are not, lost and ruined. They are 
finally snatched from the fiend's grasp ; though ill deeds and im- 
pious longings are expiated in time by sore sufferings on earth. 
Mephistopheles is, unconsciously, but a tool in the hands of the 
Divine: he walks in a vain shadow, disquiets himself without 
result — except in so far as he unwillingly serves divine purposes — 
and remains, at last, a fooled and baffled fiend." 

No priest would dare to preach the high truth which 
the god-gifted Goethe so fearlessly proclaims and so 
pregnantly shows in this drama. 

Dante has one terrible defect or limitation which 
partly lowers his position as one of the greatest poets. 
That drawback is— that Dante is not greater than his 
Church. His intense but gloomy imagination failed to 
realise the Deity as divine ; and revelled in images of 
a terrible and loathsome hell of everlasting and most 
cunning physical torment ; a conception priest-born in 
its cruel horror, the joint oflFspring of an inquisitor and 
a demon. His dark, fervent soul, embittered by the 
woe and wrong of an exile's fate, found the solace of 
a dire revenge, flattered its own morbid, warped sense 
of justice, by placing his enemies in a daemonic hell to 
which his stern temperament and vivid imagination 
lent a realistic horror which transcended even the 
priestly idea of never-ending, of most devilish realistic 
torture. The dread of hell is the main lever by which 
priests move the superstitious terror of men that are at 
once base and weak. The priest's power over men is 
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greatly based upon a fear of unspeakable torture, from 
which the priest, if properly approached and gratified, 
can free the human race. Priestcraft could suggest no 
horror more horrible than that which Dante could 
imagine so clearly and depict so terribly. 

The greater Goethe, with a radiant soul which ever 
mirrored the Divine, warns the artist to banish far from 
his art-sphere the putrescent slime, or mouldy rust, of 
Dante's hateful hell ; and Goethe speaks further of his 
own strong aversion to Dante's repellent, and often 
detestable greatness. It is difficult for us, in our present 
essay, to rank Dante among those great poets who have 
reflected the Divine Idea to man, or who have felt the 
wisdom, the mercy, the infinite glory of God. His heU 
is one with which God could have nought to do. 

Milton, high and holy, austere and yet devout, is one 
of the poets possessed powerfully by the Divine Idea. 
His strong sense of patriotic duty, his fervent feeling 
for the right, plunged him, in troublous times, into con- 
troversy and into the politics of ideas ; and his many 
<50i;iflict3 may have somewhat perturbed the calm of 
mind in which the poet can most fitly work. Immersed 
in turbid action, he could not always rise 

" Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth ; " 

but yet he did rise, and rise to subUme altitudes, on the 
soaring wing of his mighty line of music and of meaning. 
His bUndness restricted him to heavenly visions and to 
the music of the spheres. He was the mighty enemy 
of priestcraft, and the strong-siding champion of liberty. 
Milton, diverging a little from his ordinary attitude of 
mind, indulges in one piece of strange but stately 
sarcasm. He says — 

*' The rest 
From Man or Angel, the Great Architect 
Did wisely to conceal, and not divulge 
His secrets to be scann'd by them who onght 
Eather admire ; or, if they list to try 
Conjecture, He, His fabric of the Heavens 
Hath left to their disputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide." 
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Milton is one of the great poets who are also theo*- 
logians. 

We turn next to another high spiritual teacher, or 
poet-theologian — to " him who uttered nothing base '* — 
to Wordsworth. This great poet lived to his special gift 
in his mountain solitude, and cared more for nature 
than for the press and strain of crowded human life. 
Full of noble thought, he is always passionless, though 
always full of deep emotion. His feeling rose above 
mountain, pierced beyond the stars, and was ever full 
of the God. Rapt to a lofty state of calm, heavenly 
contemplation, Wordsworth is pregnant with meditative 
depth. In his elevated mind, central peace subsists 
continually at the heart of endless agitation ; and his 
serene and noble faith is sustained by constant inter- 
course with Deity. He is not without sympathy with 
human doubts and difficulties. The " Excursion" bears 
witness to his acquaintance with perplexing problems 
which his spiritual intellect can solve by means of 
assured faith in the Divine. Those poets are very dear 
to us who have suflFered from our doubts, and can yet 
show us how to overcome them. He says that he 

'* Must needs confess, 
Tbat 'tis a thing impossible to frame 
Conceptions equal to the soul's desires, 
And the most difficult of tasks to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain." 

He felt also — 

" Great God I I'd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn," 

than rest in those forlorn clerical beliefs which would 
rob earth of beauty, and life of divine meaning. Here 
Wordsworth was at one with Goethe. He sings — 
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The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, 
If Thou the spirit give by which I pray. 



Unless Thou show to us Thine own true way. 
No man can find it : Father ! Thou must lead." 
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But he fully believes that the Father will lead. The 
sweet trust of the gentle poet is evidenced by the lines — 

** And from the blessed power that rolls 
About, below, above. 
We'll frame the measure of onr souls : 
They shall be tuned to love." 

And this love — ^love of God, love of man — is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the exalted soul of the 
mountain poet; of him who could feel so deeply the 
profound meaning of 



** The silence that is in the starry sky. 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills." 

In his sublime '* Intimations of Immortality," an ode so 
mystic, and yet so suggestive, the poet speaks, musically, 
of those 

" Obstinate questionings 
Of sense, and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings : 
Black misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised ! " 

To his fellow-men, Wordsworth, in his high, still, more 
than sacerdotal way, gives loftiest assurance of 

"* The faith that looks through death." 

He is one of the high and helpful poets who elevate and 
sustain the soul of man in its infinite strivings toward 
the theology of divinity, and of divine revelation. 

Tennyson takes his reader with him through those 
phases of high, supernatural doubt which, in the loftiest 
intellects, lead to high, supernatural faith. The facts of 
life, and the truths of nature may lead him, in some 
moods of mind, to 

'* Faintly trust the larger hope ; " 

but, like Ganymede, upborne on the wings of the eagle, 
he is carried upward on the pinions of a divine faith — 
to a poet's imagination as illimitable as eternity— to 
the noblest conception and conviction of spiritual truth. 
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Conviction lags ^behind belief, which is often only hope ; 
but conviction, which is the certainty of things unseen, 
crowns the strenuous strivings of the upward-soaring, 
ardent soul ; and with Tennyson, conviction takes the 
shape of confidence in the Christian revelation. He is 
cheered in his struggle by the thought that — 

•* I cannot hide that some have striven 
Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with heaven." 

And so he grew — 

" To find a larger faith his own." 

He has to wrestle with those inexorable, inexplicable 
facts of life, which seem to conflict with the idea of 
divine beneficence ; and in his memorable " Two Voices/' 
Tennyson shows us the warfare between Doubt and 
Hope. 

" For though my nature rarely yields 
To that vague fear implied in Death ; '* 

still, at times, it does partly yield to the solemn awe 

inspired by 

" The Shadow feared of man." 

Yet his constant strainings after truth enable him ulti- 
mately 

" To feel, although no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud that spreads above, 
And veileth love, itself is love." 



When many things perplex, and doubt casts its shadow 
upon the saddened soul, he begins to work out redemp- 
tion by asking — 
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Who forged that other influence. 

That heat of inward evidence. 

By which he doubts against the sense ? " 



He nobly apostrophizes that 
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Strong Son of Qod, immortal love, 

Whom we, that have not seen Thy face. 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace. 

Believing where we cannot prove." 
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Proof belongs to the things of time and sense ; appre- 
hension of things divine is a faculty which transcends 
proof, as the poet feels. Tennyson believes, with 
Goethe, in the ultimate victory of good : 

*' Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
WiU be the final goal of ill." 

He cannot accept the priest's hell, and feels convinced 

^* That not one life shall be destroyed. 
Or oast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile oomplete." 

One of the greatest thoughts granted to a poet is told 
in that utterly noble saying—- 

** There lives more faith in honest doubt. 
Believe me, than in half the creeds." 

In honest doubt, yes ; but much doubt is not honest ; 
is the oflfepring of vulgar scepticism, and of the vanity 
and aflfectation of natures at once trivial and base. 

" In Memoriam " is one of the great poetical achieve- 
ments. In language as fitting as splendid, Tennyson 
has here expressed in highest poetry all thoughts, feel- 
ings, images, fancies, objective and subjective, which can 
be suggested by that relentless and inscrutable Death 
which severs love — even a love passing the love of woman. 

*' Our dearest faitk ; our ghastliest doubt ; 
He, They, One, All ; within, without ; 
The power in darkness whom we guess ; " 

is the definition of a mind too great to regard the Unseen 
and Unknown without some question, and too burningly 
honest to pretend to a degree of certainty beyond that 
which the soul vitally feels. 

'' Are Grod and Nature then at strife ? " 

asks the deeply thinking poet. He too had been struck 
by the common, loose, clerical idea, which makes of 
God and of Nature two separate, independent powers ; 
which work apart, and are ignorant the one of the other. 
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In Browning we meet with another mind, and touch — 
a different temperament. Perhaps in Browning, "the 
elements were kindlier mixed." If ever he have passed 
through doubt, the struggle has left no traces in his 
work. He never gives you his thinkings ; he only lays 
before you his completed thought. He can feel and 
speak with cheerful conviction of his friend, Grod. His 
vision and his faculty divine are clearly distinguished 
from the mere temperamental gift of versification. 
Browning has the power of intellect, the clearness of 
insight, the enthusiasm of conviction, which comfort and 
console and uplift men ; and which reflect divine light 
upon humanity. »What preacher can teach us, as 
Browning does, to hold fast to the blessed conviction of 
a Father in heaven, who is all-merciful as all- wise? 
There are men who, from dread of heaven, never enjoy 
earth or understand life. Browning is not of these. 
There is in him nothing austere, nothing ascetic. He 
is full of love, as he is of purity. Genius is but a large 
infusion of Deity ; and this infusion Browning has. He 
is full of wise sympathy for his fellow-creatures ; and he 
is a jubilant believer in an utterly divine God. 

" God in his heaven- 
All's right in the world." 

Browning's settled convictions are all joyously calm. 
He says, with assured certainty — 

" I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth, and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise." 

Browning helps us to a conviction of divine beneficence, 
which not even earthquakes can shake. 

•' God is the perfect poet, 
Who in His person acts His own creations." 

In man he recognizes that 

" Once for all, 
His nature owns a supernatural 
In fact as well as phrase — which found must be.'' 
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Browning feels all the fine loyalties of a noble nature 
toward prayer and praise ; and he fully relies upon the 
promises of revelation. He trusts, like Coleridge, in 

" Three firm friends, more sure than Day and Night — 
HimBelf, his Maker^ and the angel, Death." 

Nor is Mrs. Browning, the sweetest woman singer of 
the world, behind her husband in purity or loftiness of 
belief. 

** If to speak nobly, comprehends 
To feel profoundly," 

as it does, then she, a poetess, a gifted giver of the 
highest good, at once elevates and strengthens our 
faith. Differing widely from the priest, she sings 
triumphantly— 

" The poet's God is glad and good." 



The God of the priest is sombre and malevolent, capri- 
cious and cruel. 

t Pope is not great poet enough to be cited here ; but he 
regards his fellow-creatures with benevolence. Kingsley, 
Keble, George Herbert are priests as well as poets ; but 
we cannot pause to distinguish between their function 
and their art. Much recent poetry, had we time to 
allude to it, contains passages of fine spiritual elevation. 
Take only one instance — 

" Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die ; 
Nor e'en the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh ? " 

Perhaps some weak-kneed brother, once, perhaps, 
eager for truth, but now shaken in his faith and dulled 
in his hope by the current agnosticism of the day, may 
find some strength and comfort from our proofs of the 
high and sure faith felt and sung by the great poets. 
Serene, radiant, secure in their faith in God, the poets 
bastion Him impregnably, and lift their clarion voices to 
His praise and glory. If the priest were worthier of his 
office, there would be less need of the poet; but the 
Divine has not left Himself without witnesses, and the 



